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were undermining it. But John rarely saw the writing on the wall, and,
when he did see it, he immediately forgot it.

The Great Charter is a carefully drawn document, and a careful exami-
nation of the events of the years 1213 to 1215 is required if its various
parts are to be given their due significance. In its general form and in
its insistence upon the return to good customs, it marks the culmination
of the policy which the archbishop had tried to impose upon John ever since
his return. The association of a large body of harons with this policy was
due to John's aggression after the refusal of many to follow him abroad
and to pay the scutage demanded on his return. The comprehensive
nature of the baronial demands, the result of their association with
Langton, reflected that change in the position of the baronage which has
already been discussed. The guarantees demanded from John, including
the expulsion of the mercenaries and the imposition of a controlling
body of twenty-five, were a later development, fostered by distrust and
the heat of dissension.

It is clear that the archbishop's view of the price which John had to
pay for reconciliation to the Church was administrative reform. Since
his excommunication the king had been very powerful, and his ministers
very efficient, but they had borne very hardly on the people. Suspicion,
to which the exaction of hostages from so many of the royal vassals bore
witness, had bred recklessness and tyranny. The enormous weight at-
tached to the prophecies and sermons of the hermit Peter of Wakefield
in 1212 shews that king and people were nervously excited. It is signi-
ficant that John began early in 1213 to issue commissions of inquiry into
the misdeeds of local officials; and, before the archbishop absolved him
at Winchester in July, he made him swear to bring back the good laws
of his predecessors, especially those of the Confessor, abolish bad la^s,
do justice to all men according to the judgment of his Court, and render
to every man his rights. In the following month, at St Albans, came a
still more explicit anticipation of the Charter. If Wendover's narrative
can be trusted, the proceedings at this council were very significant.
The king was absent on an abortive cruise which, if his men had followed
him, he had intended to be the beginning of his Poitevin campaign. The
justiciar, with the Bishop of Winchester, the primate, and bishops and
magnates, declared in the king's name that the laws of Henry I should
be observed and bad laws be done away; and sheriffs, foresters, and
other royal officials were commanded to cease from all injuries and ex-
tortion. If Geoffrey Fits Peter was really acting in conjunction with the
hated archbishop in forcing a policy of reform, one can well understand
that his death in October was a relief to the king. The justiciar had
supported John well, but he must have seen much to justify his dis-
approval, The return of the archbishop meant a return to the normal
as it was in the time of Hubert Walter, when justiciar and archbishop
worked together as chief advisers to the Crown. A story current later
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